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intensity of feeling either, but in the fidelity with which one fulfils 
his vocation in daily life, and upon this no modern Christians have 
laid so much theoretical stress as the Ritschlians. The merit of Gar- 
vie's book, above other English works, is its recognition of this fact. 
Space may be claimed but to add that his criticisms are in the main 
just, the most important being the Ritschlian lack of recognition of 
the necessity of unity for thought. 

George B. Foster. 
The University of Chicago. 



The Fundamental Ideas of Christianity. By John Caird, 
D.D., LL.D., late Principal and Vice-Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow. With a Memoir by Edward Caird, D.C.L., 
LL.D., Master of Balliol. New York : The Macmillan 
Co., 1899. 2 vols. Pp. cxli + 232 ; vii + 297. $3.50, net. 

This work has a pathetic interest. For Dr. Caird did not live to 
revise his Gifford Lectures, and he was stricken with what proved to be 
the beginning of his final illness during their delivery. This pathos 
also pervades the memoir (of 133 pages) contributed by the distin- 
guished divine's gifted brother, the Master of Balliol. 

The two courses of lectures (twenty-one in all), delivered before the 
University of Glasgow in the academic years 1892-3 and 1895-6, deal 
with the following subjects : (1) three introductory lectures, on 
" Natural and Revealed Religion," " Faith and Reason," " The Chris- 
tian Idea of God ; " (2) four lectures on " The Relation of God to the 
World;" (3) four lectures on "The Origin and Nature of Evil;" 

(4) a lecture on "The Possibility of Moral Restoration," leading to 

(5) three lectures on "The Idea of the Incarnation," which are supple- 
mented by (6) three on "The Idea of the Atonement;" (7) a lecture 
on "The Kingdom of the Spirit;" (8) two concluding lectures on 
"The Future Life." Even this bare outline makes it evident at once 
that Dr. Caird agreed fundamentally with Hegel — the master from 
whom he derived most — that " dogma is necessary and must be taught 
as valid truth." As we are to have an opportunity of returning to 
these lectures, and the movement which they represent, in the pages of 
this Journal, it may suffice to say now that they illustrate all their 
author's well-known merits at their best. Dr. Caird assimilated and 
restated Hegelian ideas in his own way ; that way receives brilliant 
exemplification here — in its power over the English language, in its 
spiritual fervor, in its conscious effort to retain Christianity as a 
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doctrinal system, and yet to show that it is thoroughly consonant with 
the radical conclusions of modern inquiry. 

Many who possess acquaintance with Dr. Caird's teaching through 
his other works will turn with keen expectation to the Master of 
Balliol's memoir ; whether to be satisfied or disappointed will depend 
altogether on the nature of this expectation. I incline to surmise that 
those of us who enjoyed Dr. Caird's friendship will, on the whole, 
tend to be disappointed. The memoir tells too little of the man as he 
really was ; we miss anything in the nature of a complete presentation 
of a great transitive personality. Of this limitation Mr. Edward Caird 
is quite conscious. " For a long time," he says, " my relations with 
him were so close and intimate that it is probably impossible for me 
to see him as others saw him." On the other hand, readers who are 
not in a position to furnish filling in of their own will probably be 
satisfied. Moreover, all will certainly be moved by the deep-seated 
fraternal pietas which breathes through these pages. 

A very interesting — possibly the most interesting — feature of the 
memoir is the consideration which Mr. Caird bestows by the way on 
the once burning question of his brother's "orthodoxy." Everyone 
who has acquaintance with the facts, and who knows Scotland, will 
assent to his contentions. Nay more, many will be prepared to go 
farther and to agree that he (Dr. Caird) " did not realize — I say this 
only to indicate a difference between us which was never completely 
settled in all our discussions — how great must be the transformation 
of the creed of Christendom before, in the language of Goethe's well- 
known tale, the hut of the fisherman can be transformed into the altar 
of the great temple of humanity " (p. lxvii). The whole tenor and tem- 
per of the Gifford Lectures support this statement, which will certainly 
startle many. Mr. Caird also emphasizes, and very justly, his brother's 
modesty — a most striking quality in a man who exercised such marvel- 
ous sway over multitudes by his oratory. Of Dr. Caird's administration 
at Glasgow university it is too early to speak as yet, but it may be said 
that his alma mater was never served by a more distinguished group of 
men — old and young alike — than during the middle period of his 
principalship. In dealing with this Mr. Caird has been compelled to 
exercise extreme reticence, for he was himself one of the chiefest orna- 
ments of the staff. In several regards this is distinctly unfortunate. 
Yet, despite the unavoidable limitations indicated, the memoir fur- 
nishes invaluable material for that estimate of John Caird which must 
one day be written, preferably, I venture to hope, in a history of the 
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remarkable evolution of Scottish religious thought after the Disruption 
of 1843. 

The first volume is embellished by a hitherto unpublished portrait 
of the Principal, representing him as he appeared toward the close of 
his life. The work ought to be in the hands of all who desire to form 
some estimate of the idealistic revival which swept Scotland from 1865 
to 1885, and in which the brothers, so touchingly associated here, 
were the most potent influences. 

R. M. Wenlev. 

The University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 



Calvinism. Six Lectures delivered in the Theological Seminary 
at Princeton, 1898-9. By Abraham Kuyper, D.D., LL.D., 
M.P. Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co. No date. Pp. 
275. $1.25. 

In these lectures, delivered on the L. P. Stone foundation, Dr. 
Kuyper takes up the discussion of Calvinism from a practical motive. 
He says that a main purpose of his lecturing in America is to show 
that Calvinism is much more than a system of dogmatic thought. To 
him it is no mere scheme of "five points" concerning predestination : 
it is a life-system. The succession of life-systems that runs through 
the history of our race includes — and includes only, according to Dr. 
Kuyper — Paganism, Islamism, Romanism, Calvinism, and Modernism. 
No others are worthy to rank with these. Calvinism represents the 
richest and ripest substance of Christianity, and has had its beneficent 
application to all the great human activities. In this volume the 
author discusses Calvinism in its relations to religion, politics, science, 
art, and the future. He claims that it is still capable of blessing man- 
kind abundantly, and that the world now needs it as much as ever. He 
insists in the strongest manner upon the absolute opposition between 
Calvinism and Modernism, and denounces Modernism, including the 
entire evolutionary idea and all the principal tendencies of modern 
life, as unqualifiedly false and anti-Christian. He is a brave and loyal 
champion, to whom the difficulties that attend the system that he 
defends seem to make no appeal and have no existence. It is 
extremely interesting to see Calvinism thus put forward as something 
far greater than most Calvinists have ever imagined that it was. It 
is interesting also to find the famous doctrinal element in the system so 
thoroughly subordinated to other matters. The book, unlike the 



